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FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE METHODS OF 
TRANSPORTING PRODUCE IN 
MEDIZEVAL SUSSEX. 

By R. A. PELHAM, M.A. 

Some years ago Mr. L. F. Salzman published a study of 
Pevensey Castle, in which he dealt at some length with 
building operations there in the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries!. Recently I have come across a sheriff’s account? 
at the Public Record Office which throws some light upon 
the problems involved in victualling the castle at the end of 
Edward II’s reign and which has not, I think, been previously 
published. That it should have been overlooked hitherto is 
easily explained, however, for it is on a roll indexed under 

Dover Castle. 

These new details may very well relate to the provisions 
collected under orders given by Robert de Sapy in 1326 to 
which Mr. Salzman appears to refer’. The account covers the 
period January 29th to October 3rd, 1326, and is set out 
below in tabular form :— {sd 


50 qrs. of wheat bought “cum avantagio,’’ viz. 
21 qrs. for 20 qrs., at 6s. 8d. per qr... ve 
20 qrs. of beans at 4s. 4d. a as 6 
60 ,, ,, oats at 2s. 8d. ms cia fe) 
30 ,, ,, barley malt at 6s. od. a a fe) 
oat malt at 3s. od. ‘a “s 10 
4 ,, ,, Oat flour at 6s. od. es te si 4 
salt at 2s. od. ee ao 14 
19 hogs (be acones)4 at 3s.od.each .. ae 17 
“ee at2s.0a. ae a 13 
Ss at 2s. 6d. ae «— £ 
117 codfish (morucae) at 34d. , - . 2 
5 ewt. of iron at 3s. 6d. per cwt. ae 17 
2 tuns (dolia) of wine bought at Seaford « Oo 
16 cartloads (carectatae) of hay at 2s. 6d. per load 2 0 
12 i * ,, Straw atIs.2d.__,, 14 

60 ss Ze , talwood bought at Iwood 

(200 pieces to a cartload) at 74d. perload .. 116 3 


“< 


Total ..{63 18 6} 
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I ship (navis) supplied under contract to convey 
the said wheat and codfish from Seaford to 
Pevensey. . ste i - Ba 

I boat (batellum) hired to convey the said wheat 
and codfish from the ship to the bridge, 
because the said ship could not approach the 
bridge on account of the shallowness of the 
river (defectum fluminis) i 

Carriage and porterage of the said wheat and 
codfish from the said boat and ship into the 
Keep (turris) 

Porterage of 20 qrs. of barley malt from ; a ‘certain 
granary in Seaford to a boat (2 furlongs) 
Payment to porters for transferring the said 2 dolia 
of wine from a certain cellar there and loading 

them into the said boat 

A certain boat supplied under contract to convey 
the said 2 tuns of wine and 20 qrs. of barley 
malt from Seaford to Pevensey ‘ 

Carriage of the said tuns of wine from Pevensey 
bridge to the castle there (4 furlongs) . 

Payment to porters for loading the said tuns into 
carts (carectae) at the bridge, discharging 
them at the castle, transferring them into the 
cellar and stowing them away (cubanc’) 

Carriage of 20 qrs. of barley malt under contract 
from Pevensey bridge to the castle there 

Porterage of the same malt from ship to cart 
(carecta) and from cart to Keep , 

2 waggons (plaustra) provided for carrying 10 qrs. 
of barley malt from Bourne Paaenene) to 
Pevensey (4 leagues) 

I cart (carecta) with 3 horses supplied for carrying 
10 hogs from Berwick to Pevensey (5 leagues) 

Carriage of 6 hogs from Birling to Pevensey Castle 
(5 leagues) by 2 horses ae 

Carriage of 3 hogs from Hailsham ‘to Pevensey (3 
leagues) 

Carriage of 18 hogs from Plumpton to Pevensey 
(15 leagues) by 6 horses 

Carriage of 5 hogs from Battle (villa de Bello) to 
Pevensey Castle (18 leagues) by 2 horses 

Carriage of 60 cartloads of the said wood from 
Iwood to Pevensey Castle (7 leagues), viz. for 
each cartload 4d. vs - 


17 


NO 


vo 
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77 oak-trees received from Henry de Cobeham, 
Keeper of the manor of Ashburnham, for the 
repair and restoration of doors, bridges, bars 
and parapets in Pevensey Castle, and 
conveyed from Ashburnham Wood to 
Pevensey Castle (4 leagues) in 104 waggons 
(plaustra) supplied under contract, viz. for 
each waggon 334d. is i - . Se @ 


Total... £4 6 I0 


By view and testimony of John Filles appointed for 
this purpose by King’s writ. 

We see from this account that pack-horses, carts, waggons, 
a ship and two boats were employed to transport the produce, 
some of which was brought from a considerable distance, 
although when compared with the provisioning of Dover 
Castle in 1326% the area of supply was really quite small. 
Pack-horses were used exclusively for the transport of hogs— 
a common feature of the period, as other accounts show?7— 
each horse carrying about three hogs. Wheeled traffic was 
employed on a considerable scale, as witness the 104 waggons 
in the last item of the account, in spite of the difficulties of 
communication around Pevensey which Mr. Salzman 
mentions’. 

Incidentally, difficulties of another kind are hinted at in 
the reference to the unnavigable state of the river. It is 
interesting to speculate as to what the history of Sussex would 
have been if Pevensey had stood at the mouth of a large 
“subsequent ’’ stream flowing along the Weald Clay vale 
behind the chalk downs. 

(1) S.A.C. xlix, 1-30. 

(2) Exchequer K.R. Accts., Bundle 588, No. 11. 

(3) Cal. Close Rolls, 19 Ed. 11, m.g. Mr. Salzman, to whom I am 
indebted for assistance in the translation of the account, gives 1325 as 
the year in question, but the writ which he mentions is dated March 
30th, 1326, in the Close Roll. 

(4) Baco may mean hog, salted pig’s carcase, flitch of bacon or ham. 

(6) See S.A.C. Ixii, 167-175. 

(7) ibid. 

(8) S.A. xlix, s2. 





COLIN GODMAN’S FARM HOUSE. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 
The number of late medieval hall-houses framed of oak 
is evidently much greater than was suspected only a few years 
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ago. A careful search is revealing new ones almost every 
month. Their general construction is quite standardised : the 
framing is always the same with only minor variations. They 
differ principally in size and the care with which they are 
built. While Trimmers Pond has as good workmanship as 
an average church, many of the halls are as roughly put 
together as any barn. Their standardisation does not mean 
that parts were ever interchangeable. 


Lullings, in the parish of Ardingly (better known as West 
Hill, for 300 years the home of the Newnham family and now 
owned by Michael Holland, Esq.) has a special interest in that 
by the incorporation of what is almost certainly a rood-beam 
the building seems to be dated between the reign of Edward VI 
(when for the first time such might be taken from a church) 
and the end of the 16th century, when open halls gave place 
to separate rooms. Except in such large mansions as Danny or 
Parham, the writer knows of no Sussex hall that escaped being 
floored over in the late 16th or 17th centuries. A remarkable 
fact is that itis nearly always impossible to spot these medizeval 
halls from the exterior. So completely as a rule have they 
been altered out of all recognition that they are found to 
exist in the most unhopeful looking houses, while the ordinary 
small Elizabethan or Jacobean cottage, though of course in 
two storeys from the beginning, is usually framed on much 
the same general lines. 

A most remarkable and unusual plan is, however, to be 
found at Colin Godman’s, which must be one of the smallest 
houses in the country to be grouped round a courtyard, which, 
in fact, is but 15 ft. square. 

The house is square in plan and timber-framed, though the 
south wall is ashlar stone. Two little double-light square- 
headed windows of 16th century date open into a rough 
basement, which, on account of the rapid falling away of the 
ground, exists on that side alone. Higher up are two larger 
windows whose dripstones may be original. The house 
appears to be rather early Elizabethan work. 


There are two storeys with an attic. The latter consists 
simply of a roughly-framed roof all round; each pair of 
rafters is halved and pegged at the top, steadied by a collar, 
but there is no ridge piece—all contrived in the traditional 
way. A rather strange feature of the framing is that the 
corner-posts in the court have incisions from top to bottom 
that form the actual angles in order to prevent their projecting 
a mere two inches into the corners of the little yard. 
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The south wall of the court has four of its panels with 
diagonal pieces forming diamonds—just one in each panel— 
rather in the Cheshire way, but found in Sussex also at East 
Mascalls, Middle House at Mayfield andelsewhere. There are 
two similar ones on the north wall of the exterior, and the 
filling is brick instead of plaster. On the northisa little two- 
light transomed and mullioned window of oak, but the 
windows are mostly early 18th century ironwork insertions 
with the characteristic metal catches. 


The south side contains a long chamber on the ground 
floor, at whose east end is a huge ten-foot ingle having a seat 
on the south and a well preserved salt recess. A shaft for 
air enters the chimney on the north. 


The north-east corner has two chimneys at right angles 
facing a void made by removal of the angle up to the place 
where the two ridges meet. The west chimney is little later 
than the original building ; it has a fine ten-foot ingle with 
a seat at either end. The south chimney is of admirable 
brickwork with crow-steps and excellent details. There is a 
closed-in range within the building. 


The west wall is re-faced with 18th century ashlar; flat 
arches extend over the windows and at the north end a little 
drain pierces the wall. 


The original timbering is intact on the north and east sides : 
there are plenty of stay-notches and assembly marks. The 
roofs are covered with the old Horsham slabs on the north, 
west and south sides: on the east tiles have been substituted. 


The chief stair has turned and fluted balusters of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, obviously made up. The rooms are 
singularly unaltered: their sloping floors have massive oak 
boards. Many of the doors have old iron hinges and string 
latches. Repairs have been singularly judicious. Few houses 
better recall the atmosphere of the days that are past. 


(Colin Godman’s was a freehold of the Manor of Sheffield and in the 
parish of Fletching. It is now in the modern civil parish of Danehill 
formed in 1898. The earliest reference to the name at present available 
is dated 1325 in a fine whereby Edmund Bigot and Denise, his wife, 
obtained two messuages, etc., in Fletching and Horsted Keynes from 
John Pabenham and Margaret, his wife, with the homage and services 
of Roger Godman and Isabel, his wife, and their heirs, among others, 
(S.R.S. xxiii, 2113). Other refereuces to the freeholders will be found 
in S.R.S. xiv, 42, 77, 155, the earliest of which is dated 1536. Richard 
Michelborne, of Broadhurst, left Colin Godman’s with other lands in 
Fletching, to John, his third son (S.A.C. 1, 73).—Ep.]. 
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ANNALS OF OLD ROTTINGDEAN. 
By LUCY BALDWIN and ARTHUR RIDSDALE. 
(continued from p. 105). 

On the first of May I remember a Maypole and the children 
dancing round it on the village green. The pole had a bunch 
of flowers on the top and, if I remember rightly, streamers 
coming from it. The custom has now died out, but later the 
children would bring round small posies, sing their little song 
and then violently ring your front door bell. The song ran 


as follows :— First of May, My birthday. 
Give us all A ’oliday. 

They were quite content with a couple of pennies, but other 
small parties would come round in such numbers that it 
called forth a protest from the village schoolmaster, with a 
request that no money should be given before 12, when the 
children came out of school. The much respected 
schoolmaster, Mr. Lloyd, was Welsh and had the welfare of 
the boys and girls at heart. The school lacked ventilation 
and smelt of boots and children, but he did his best to keep 
them clean and tidy, and on the whole they were obedient 
and orderly. Being of Welsh origin, the schoolmaster had 
a natural turn for music, and the children were taught to 
sing by the aid of the harmonium and tuning fork. I 
remember at school treats, which took place in the gardens 
at the back of the Vicarage, after tea was over and grace had 
been said, Mr. Lloyd invariably took out his tuning fork, 
struck it on the table and led off on the note. The songs were 
always the same, first ‘“‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains ”’ 
and ‘‘ Shall Trelawney die ?’’ Icannot remember the words, 
but all the children sang with him, and the finishing phrase, 
“Twenty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why,” 
was sung with great vigour. 

Mr. Lloyd wore the invariable frock-coat of broadcloth and 
the soft black felt hat of the parson of that day. He and his 
wife were most helpful in lending their sitting-room for the 
use of performers in the many dramatic and other 
entertainments which were got up to raise funds for various 
purposes, the building of the Reading Room, the concrete 
steps down the Cliff and other small improvements in the 
village. When Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd retired they carried with 
them the respect and good wishes of the whole village. 

Beyond the Stores up the High Street came a row of 
cottages of the old sort, which stood back and were reached 
by going up adeep step. Here the toddlers used to congregate 
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and play their games on the brick surface. Behind this 
miniature playground was a fair-sized room, and it was here 
that the original girls’ sewing class was started by my mother 
and over which I and my sister took control, teaching the 
girls to mend their own clothes, to darn and to patch. 
Occasionally a book was read aloud to enliven these 
proceedings, but the children much preferred to talk and 
chatter. 

The old shepherds, with their smocks and crooks—emblemis 
of the South Downs and of their calling—were always 
picturesque. John Henty, that nobleman of shepherds, a 
perfect gentleman in his manners and distinguished in 
appearance, had fought in the Crimea and was still tall and 
upright, with side whiskers of sandy hue, and though in 
later years he had no teeth it did not detract from his refined 
appearance. His sheep usually grazed East Hill Down, and 
one used to meet him either there or in the village, always 
crook in hand. Others round our district were Harry 
Dudney, David Holmes and Barrow. Barrow talked in a 
mellow voice in the strong Sussex accent which is now dying 
out, for the intercourse with towns is now so easy that 
Sussex-born folk are losing their traditional accent. Years 
ago a stranger coming into the district would have much 
difficulty in understanding what a Sussex shepherd was saying. 

The carters used to take a pride as well as an interest in 
their horses, and they would try for prizes at the Brighton 
Cart Horse Parade. Rosettes were put on the bridles, red, 
white and blue ribbons on the forelock and the manes and 
tails interlaced with coloured ribbons. On the forehead of 
the horse was a small brass plate and other small brass plates 
hung down in front of the horse’s chest, these, I believe, were 
given as prizes. I never saw bells on the harness at 
Rottingdean, though they were used up the country 
around Chailey, Barcombe and Lewes. ‘The carters’ language 
was somewhat peculiar and it sounded as _ follows :— 
‘“* Diamond (or Steamer, the name of the horse), do we dock,” 
which meant the horse was to stop, and ‘‘ Ge we dock,” 
which meant ‘‘ go on.” 

In those days black oxen with buff-tipped horns used to do 
the ploughing in our parts. They were in charge of a 
bullock-man, who spoke to them in “‘ oxen language,” and 
also drove them when under the yoke. Two, four, or six 
oxen drew the plough somewhat quicker than the horse, and 
they were kept at their work by a goad, made of hazel wood 
seven or eight feet long, generally a piece of wire replaced 
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the pith which had been withdrawn, to act as a spur and 
“‘ give ’im a pook.”’ 

The harvest was cut with a reaping hook or sickle and then 
the swap hook. The straw was cut close to the ground. This 
sort of work was often given to men out of work or to tramps. 
They slept in hovels and barns whilst the harvest time lasted. 
After being cut by hand the bonds were united together by 
two wisps of straw tied close to the ears by a particular knot 
and were then stacked in shocks or stooks. Occasionally a 
rabbit or two was found in the last part of the uncut corn 
and became ‘“‘ perks’”’ for those who caught them. After 
the cutting of the corn there came a small company of gleaners, 
children and adults, mostly women, to gather up the ears that 
were left. The village children’s summer holidays always 
coincided with the harvest time, and it was a pretty sight, the 
elderly women wearing sun bonnets, they were worn then by all 
women over a certain age, as well as by some of the little 
girls. They used to do their gleaning in rows, the women 
first and the children behind, and the coloured sun bonnets 
were very attractive bobbing up and down. 

When all the harvest was finished we had the harvest 
supper and harvest beer. The last load was carried in a 
large farm wagon with flags flying, many children and men 
sitting on the top of the last load while the carter led the 
horses. Healths were drunk in glorious beer, and boys and 
men sang in chorus the following refrain : 

We plough, we sow, we reap, we mow. 
We've carried our last load and ain’t other (over) throwed! 
Hip, hip, hurrah, etc. 
They pulled up at each public house and each private 
residence in turn as they went the round of the village. 

The large barn at Court Farm, near the Church, faced north 
and had large double folding doors; the other doors looked 
into the farmyard. In the barn wheat and oats were stored. 
There one heard the flail in constant use and also the old 
winnowing machine which was turned by hand and made 
much dust. The flail was made of ground ash which soon 
became polished and very hard. It consisted of two bars 
fastened together with a thong like a hunting crop, about 
2 ft. 6 ins. long and 1} ins. in diameter. It created a certain 
amount of noise, and passers-by either up or down the road could 
hear and know what was going on when the flail wasat work. It 
was used with two handsand swung round the head and brought 
down on the ears of corn which had been laid out in tidy rows. 


(To be continued). 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 115). 

By courtesy of the Vicar, the Rev. J. F. Marr, M.A., I have 
been kindly permitted to extract the following specific 
references to Sussex from the marriage register books to 1837 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate, as well as Holy Trinity, Minories, 
London (which were united in 1899). 

There are in Holy Trinity register for the period 1676-1754 
over 19,000 marriages, of which about 10,000 are in two short 
periods of 1676-83 and 1686-92. This enormous number 
is due to Holy Trinity, Minories, being a Royal Peculiar 
where marriages could be solemnized without banns or 
licence. It is difficult, therefore, to express our indebtedness 
to the Rev. J. F. Marr for his permission to deal with this 
mass of entries. 

St. BoToLpH, ALDGATE: 1558-1837. 

1592—Apr. 24. Mr. Robart Raymonnd, Jentilman to 
the Earle of Sussix, & Margery Wrath. (lic. fac.). 

1616—Apr. 2. John Turner, grocer of Saviours parish 
in Southwarke, & Anne Skinner dau. to George Skinner 
of Medhurst, Sussex.  (lic.). 

1617—Sep. 28. John Arthur & Anne Robarts dau. to 
Thomas Robarts late of Shoreham, Sussex, deceased, 
both of our parish, by banes. 

1621—Mch. 3. Thomas Newton of St. Augustines neere 
St. Pauls, gould-drawer & Martha Holney dau. to 
William Holney, parson of Woodmancoate, Sussex. 
(lic.). 

1624—June 29. Edmund Bowker the younger of 
Kingstone neere Lewis, Sussex, gent. & Katherine 
Hunt dau. to Edmund Hunt late of Sutton, Kent, 
gent., decd. (lic.). 

1632—July 3. John Pell de Billingsherst, Sussex, gen., 
& Ithamar Reynolds. (lic. vic. gen.). 

1632—July 8. William Barker of Hosting, Sussex, 
mercer, & Elizabeth Lovell. (lic. fac.). 

1668—Dec. 31. George Browne of Nelsam, Sussex, & 
Elizabeth Barker, spinster of great St. Bartholomews, 
by Mr. ffraine. 

1686—June 30. Richard Taylor of Chichester, bach., & 
Mary Partrige, widow of St. Giles feild. 

1690—June 24. Daniell Libe, bach., & Susanna Moore, 
widow, both of Burnam, Sussex. 
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1691—Apr. 16. Thomas Alberry of Chicester, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Collins of the same, spin. 

1696—Aug. 13. Samuill Dubins, bach., & Margrat 
Holms, spin., Brithemsted & Furls both of Sussex. 

1697—Dec. 13. Tho. Vox, widr. of Brithemiston, & 
Johanah Hodgkins, widow of Milton, Kent. 

1719—Oct. 8. Joseph Comber of West Hodly, Sussex, 
bach., & Eliz. Stone of same, spin. 

1728—Apr. 9. John Sawyer of East Grimstead, Sussex, 
bach., & Eliz* Prinn of same, spin. 

1729—June 19. Thos. Grayling in ye town of Hastings, 
Sussex, bach., & Ann Sargant of the same place, spin. 

1729—Oct. 24. John Turner, of Barkin, Essex, bach., 
& Ann Smith of Eastborn, Sussex, spin. 

1782—Mch. 6. James Carter of Warnham, Sussex, 
bach., & Patty Haynes of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 

1795—Sep. 28. John Bell of this parish, widr., & Mary 
Barrett (marks) of Rayleigh, Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 

1798—Dec. 21. James Smith of East Bourne, Sussex, 
bach., & Margaret (signs Marget) Preston of this parish, 
spin. (lic.). 

1801—July 28. Sihon Stace of Berwick, Sussex, bach., 
& Charlotte Brown of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 

1809—Oct. 22. ‘Thomas Poole of All Saints in the Town 
of Hastings, Sussex, bach., & Elizabeth Dulfors of this 
parish, spin. (lic.). 

1809—Nov. 3. James Ward of (East deleted) West 
Grinstead, Sussex, widr., & Elizabeth Ward Cooke of 
this parish, spin. (lic.). 

1819—Apr. 8. James Saxby of Wartling, Sussex, bach., 
a minor, & Mary Blackman of this parish, spin. (lic., 
& consent of Ann Saxby, widow, & mother). 

1837—Apr. 8. John Caffyn of Brightlemstone, Sussex, 
widr., & Maria Pearce of this parish, spin. (lic.). 








SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XX.—ST. MARY, NORTHIAM. 

This church formed part of the endowment of the Peasmarsh 
Prebend in the College of St. Mary in the Castle, Hastings. 
Of the 12th century building there remains the tower, which 
is remarkable for its internal wall arches, and the external 
arcade above the ground story. The western quoins of the 
original aisle-less nave are well marked. The chancel, now 
destroyed, was re-built in the 13th century, and in the 14th, 
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aisles were added to the nave, the northern being the earlier. 
The fine south porch of the same date was planned to 
accommodate an altar. About 1505 an extra story was added 
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to the tower and a stone spire was built, the elaborate tower 
stair and angle buttress being added at the same time. In 
1837, the eastern limb was re-built in its present form, and in 
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1846 the Frewen mausoleum was built from the designs of 
Sidney Smirke. In 1860 the spire was raised ten feet. There 
are some interesting 16th century brasses, heraldic glass and 
two scratch dials. The fine oak altar-table, communion rails 
and panelling round the Sanctuary were the gift of Thankful 


Frewen, 1638. 
W.H.G. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 110). 











Fol. 50. 
The 18th day of Sepettéber (On the margin) = 
Itm for mendyng* the Cheurche daye (sic) vj 
12 of octobr (On the margin) 
for a boke of in Junksyons — viij4 
payd to stassye to remove the gaet seea 
wher the altar stoud and pavyng®* ef a 


and for bromes jo 
the 10th of november (On the margin) 
payd to sstasye for mendyng® the sesa 
way* at Cherche dor “= 

for d a heyd of whyt letther xvj4 






























































for Charges when the Cort was 324 
at tarynge the v‘" of march \ x1) 
for mendyng the cheurche styull iiij® 
for sope for to wasshe the cheurches ger iiij4 
for iij! of hopes xiiij4 
for naylls iij4 
for a botton of pack thred ob 
for bromes j? 
ij! of resons vij4 
ij ons of pep vj 
I ons of Cloves and macs iij@ 
ij'' of prewns vd 
safferne j? 
for whyt salt j4 
for baye salt j! 
ali of Resons iij4 ob 
& for Vennygares vj! 
the monday (On the margin) 

a nous of pep iij4 
Cloves and macs ja 





a li of Resons iij4 ob 
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a of prewns ij? ob 
SoM xiij§ vj2 (On the margin) 
ffor flower iij4 
for mett and drenk for labors xx 
Fol. 50a. 
To good man Umifrey for a calfe vj§ viij4 
for a calfs bell and hed — vij4 
to myhell slattar for d a Calf — iiij® viij4 
for ij caves heds ——— — iiij4 
for a lams parteng a Caves fotte viij4 
of Wyllyam slattar d a Calf — iij® 
for ij shep and a lame x8 
of goodman Umfry d a Calf iij® ij@ 
for a qr of lame —— viij4 
a qr of motton ——-- xiiij4 
a shouldar of motten -- viij4 
a brest and lost of Vell and a shoulder of moten ———— xx4 
a shouldar and brest of motton —————--—____ xd 
a 1 of sewett ——-—_______________ iij4 
for butar - ——_——  ———_xiiij9 
a barrell of ber —————_______________ iij§ 
payd the cok —————__—_________________ x xij 
to John selden for mondayes play —-__-----___ xij 
to edward stacy ——_________—_______________ ij 
for hys mett and drynke ————_—__—_______ xviij4 
for brewyng the ber ———H—_____—_—__—____ xx 
to the spyners wyf — ———- —_—___—_—_ viij4 
for iij qrs of a lame to smyth ————_—___—___—__—__ xv 
thys som ——-——- xlviij§ v4 
the som layd out coms to ———————______ ij! xxiij4 
and so remayng in the boxe ————-—______ ij! ij iiij4 
the xx'® day of June 1571 
gwyne by the alle 378 itij@ 
Fol. 51. 
Wher of Rychard Cok haue in hys hands 
Xxxij§ iiij4 and as her foloweth 
he haue layd yt out 
(Here an entry has been parily crossed out, 
and is very indistinct). 
for a hosse clothe for stacy - — iiij® 
payd mystrys derrynet for a busshell whet —-———— xxij4 
for sope _ iiij4 








to John Wyssman for a skaylt pynne iij® 
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at the Vysytacyon att Chestar vj§ 
pay to lamstet for a lod of wood iiij® 
payd for drynk at settyn up of the bell viij4 
payd to wards the mettell of the bell jis 
of thys money x1) 
the holl som xxxj® x¢ payd 

Rs by John filechar out of the bocks — xxx8 
layd out as her ffolowyth 

Item payd for drynk when the byll was take downe ——— vj4 
payd to stacy and dendman for fettcynge the Kupe— — iiij4 
payd for carying of the shyngell to Mt Derynt —-———— v® 
payd for layng in of yt to stacy ij 
payd for xviij!i of beaf to thomas march vs 
payd to awsten for the menstrells | ij vja 


our Cheurch all day 
payd to thomas lewckas xvij4 














payd towards the bell mettell weg tes 

178 24 to the bell foundar of thys } ——— -— 
payd to Wyllyam Clarkson a coomt vj 

Sm xvij§ viij4 
so remains in my hands - xij§ iiij4 
payd to the bel foundar for final payment ———— xlij§ 
Fol. 51a. 
(Thts folio is entively blank). 

Fol. 52. 


The xvj of September Rychard Cocke and 
John filecher made there acomte and hath } ————-— xij! 
lefte in the Churche Boxe 
The daye a boue wrytten as chosen Thomas 
Omferye and John Stere Churche Wardens } —————— xij! 
and hath Rs in the Churche Boxe 

(The remainder of this folio is blank). 











Fol. 52a. 
for the Churchwardens Thomas Umfry and goodman stere 
Item Reseved the Church boxe and xij4 in hem ——— xij'! 
Item Reseved of goodman Coke of terring® ——— viij* 
Item Resevid of old parson for the Church hous —- vj 
Item we Reseved of shingell vs 
Item we Reseved x of the pormans box —---—-————_ x® 
Item goodman Coke of felplas paid —-—__—_--_ x 8 j 
Item Reseved of Richard houd ——-——-_--—_--__- vj 
Item Reseved of Walter Williames ————_—-_—_-_-- vj 


Item Reseved of her sister Water Williames ——_——— iiij4 
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Item that the goodman ster layd out to y® spifier 
for a chyld that is borned in to tle perryshe 
Item payd to edmond Esson for a wyndow to the 
syne whoell in the stepell 

Item laied out for nailes ij nedells ——— ij’ 


oceneemee xxd 


cnemmntenasenenses xxd 




















Item bought half a hors hyed for the —— ij8 
Item that the Churche Wardens and sye« Imen | ssveg eg 
ded paye at the Visitasion at Chechester — 
Item thomas Unfry reseued of Edmon eston ais 
for rent ar rcieit. 
Itm Rs of Ane Westons executores —-—---———_ vj viij4 
Itm Rs of Edmond Este for rent for the churche his — vjé 
Itm Rs of church lande ————— — xvjé 
(The foregoing entry has been crossed out, and is 
followed by two lines that are illegible). 

for hem that mended the stepell | _ _ 
Item that they had iiij C of saites f _ 
Item that they had x4 for a sitasion 

Item and that the somner had of _ 


us for a sitasion 
Item that they had for the Ropes —--------_____ vj 
Item that they had for wasshing¢ of the 

Church gear } : 
and laid out for bromes ——— ji 
Item that lucas had iiij$ and ij4 of nz wien 
Item John ster reseued of Edmon eston | 


acijiiepdaeninadaesasaile iij d 


for the fyrst half yers rent aC Tae 
Item thomas Umfrey payd to Thomas | _ stesa 
lucas smyth —— 
Item my partner stere had - — — - xij4 

Item the spener had of thomas Umfry — — xij! 
Item to hary barnard for makinge of the sd 
style and laying of the poards in the cheurche be J =" 
Itm for making of the belles rops — - yj! 
Itm for wasseng of the clothes — - —-~—— 14 

(Herve a line is crossed through and indistinct). 

Reming to the church —--—-—-—_____ xix xj4 

Fol. 53. 

Itm Thoms Umfery paide to the spinner ---———— ij viij4 

Itm Thoms Umfery paide for borde —-----—--____ ij 

Itm Thoms Umfery paid for boromes —------—_-_—— j4 





Itm Thomas Umphri payd to allse lave v8 
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Itm Richard plomer reseiued for the chill 








sess 
at the last reckning aes 

Itm the spiner receved of Thomas Umphri xij? 
Itm the bellfounder reseued of Thomas Umphri — 


for mendinge of the cleppe o’ bell 
Itm John Stere laide out to Susan May - 





-—— iiijs viije 

















Itm John Stere laide out for a rope for the bell —-_——— vj 
Itm John Stere laide out to the spiffit xxd 
Itm paide to Thoms Lucas for mending of | iiss 
the clipé of the great bell J 
(Here an entry has been crossed through). 
Item payd to master Vic somé¢ for : — jaja 
makeng of Or bylle of acconnt J 
Item payd to hue caris wife ij 
Item Thomas Umphri layd out for lether — 
fortheclipper jo °° °&£f J 
Item Edmon Eston payd for a rotten tree ————— vj! 
(The foregoing entry has been parily crossed out). 
Itm the spyner hath resayvede of the churche viijs 
wardens for kepinge of agnes toarle 
Item Edmand Diedman res of Tho Umfraye ——-—-— - vd@ 
Item Elzabeth garnar iiij® 
Item that thomas Umfrye haue payd unto the, | _ 
spennar out of the church boxe ‘ae 
Rs iiij!! xij§ iiij4 paid iiij!! ix® xj4 


NoTEs (to the above) : 


Fol. 50, line 2.—‘‘ Cheurche daye.”’ Perhaps ‘‘ Church door” 
intended. 

Fol. 51, line 7.—" skaylt pynne.”’ Perhaps for a frying pan. 

Fol. 52a, line 7.—‘‘ Coke of felplas”’ read ‘“‘ Cooke of Fieldplace.” 
This was the Manor House of Field in the parish of Goring. 
The two manors of Field, and Knell, were held by the family 
of Cooke until 1669, when they were sold to Humphrey Jux, 
(or Jucks). (c.f. S.A.C. Ixii, 201, 202). 

Fol. 52a, line 14.—‘‘ syne whoell.’’ This may indicate the wheel of 
the Sanctus bell. (See Fol. roa, line 16). 

Fol. 53, line 5.—"‘ reseiued for the chill” read “‘ received for the child.” 


is 


~ 


ERRATA : 
Fol. 46, line 18.—For xijs, read xvjs. 
Fol. 48a, line 6.—For viijd, read viijs. 
Fol. 48a, line 50.—For Sim iijli xiijd, read Siim iijli viija. 
Fol. 49, line 4.—¥For xxd, read xvjd. 
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“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
(continued from p. 74). 

PART I, VOL. VI. 

p.4, sa. Kent Dircu. Mr. S. P. Vivian notes in a 13th 
century charter (Harl. Ch. 80, I. 34) a reference to aqua 
que separat comitatum Kancie a comitatu Susexie. 

p.I17, s.m. GREVAT?T’s. Further examples of collective 
et-compounds have been noted as follows in Surrey :— 
la Okette (1294 Ass) (from Ac), Telghet (1381 Ct) in Capel 

(from OE ¢elg, ‘ branch’), and la Wythiette (1354 Ct) in Capel 

(from WIBIG). 

p.29, s.2. INHOLMES CopsE. The word innom is fairly 
common in Surrey, cf. Inholme in Dorking (Jnnome 1342 
Ct), le Innomes in Wonersh (1350 AD ii), campus q.v. 
Innome in Limpsfield (1342 AOMB). 

p.45, 8.2. RipsteEy. Further examples of the word visp are 
found in Ribsden in Windlesham (Sr) Ripsedoune 1446 
Chertsey, and in field-names Ripsette (1369 ib.) in Chertsey, 
and The Rippys in Bletchingley (1522). 

p.106, s.z. OAkHurst. Add (H)ochurst 13th Lewes Deeds 
(p)- 

p.107, s.2. SLiFEHURST. Add Slyfhurst 13th Lewes Deeds 
(p). 

p-107, s.v. STRUDGWICK Woop. Add Stro(u)dwyk 13th 
Lewes Deeds, Strodewikes wode 1399 ib. 

p.113, s.m. VALEWOOD (See also PN, Part ii, p.g). A much 
earlier form is found in Felwelle (p) in Swanton, Bygone 
Haslemere, from a Loseley ded of 1339. 

p.117, s.”. Limso Fm. Cf. further Jmpaghe in Horne (Sr), 
12th Lewes 75 d. 

p.124, under Bury parish. Add Bury Hi. 1625-6 
Berrehill, Beere Hill (S.A.C.x1,9,17). The hill must have 
taken its name from one of the numerous earthworks in the 
neighbourhood, v. BURH. 

p.149,s.1. HiGHFURE. Cf. Langefure (1427 CZ) in Ash (Sr). 

p-I55, s.2. WANFORD BripDGE. Add Wanvorde (water of, 
bridge of) 13th Lewes Deeds, Waneford bridge and water 
1318ib. ‘The persistent wan(e)-forms are somewhat against 
derivation from OE we(g)n. 

p.180, s.m. THREAL’s Fm. The difficult ¢hrele seems to be 
found again in Threleland in Limpsfield (Sr), 1312 AOMB. 

p.185, s.m. Burnes. In connection with this difficult name, 
Mr. S. P. Vivian notes in a will of Simon Festynden (1473) 
in Hawkhurst, Kent, ‘lands and tenements...... and the 


jo) 
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Byngai,’ and in a Lamberhurst deed of 1459 we hear of ‘a 
hall with all the chambers in it and a kitchen, barn and 
gardens and /es Byngates in the same tenement.’ 

p.208, s.2. STUMBLEHOLM Fm. A further example of this 
compound is to be found in Stumbleholt in Dorking (Sr), 
Stombelhole 1281 Ct (p). 

p.220, under Woodmancote parish. Add Eaton THORN (sic) 
(6”), for which Miss M. S. Holgate gives us forms from the 
Parish Registers (1668-71) Heathen-thorne, Heathen Thorn 
House. it is clear that the modern form is corrupt, and 
it may be that here, as in Heathens’ Burial Corner (infra 
236), we may have the name surviving from Saxon times. 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The Autumn Meeting of the Society was held at Hove 
Town Hall on Friday, November 25th, at 3 p.m. 

The members and their friends were received on arrival by 
the Mayor of Hove and Mrs. Hudson. His Worship opened 
the proceedings with a cordial welcome of the Society to the 
worthy borough of Hove, the very large audience proving 
that the choice of the place of meeting was a popular one. 

The chief feature of the programme was the description of 
Pevensey Castle, with details of the discoveries made since 
the site came under the supervision of the Office of Works. 
This took the form of a lantern lecture given by Sir Charles 
Peers, C.B.E., President of the Society of Antiquaries, himself 
the director of the excavations and the chief officer in charge 
of the nation’s ancient monuments. His address was followed 
with the deepest interest by everyone. Perhaps his allusion 
to the romantic influence of Rudyard Kipling by his reference 
to Pevensey gives the key to the inspiration, which carries 
the excavator through mounds of dull routine, to be rewarded, 
sometimes with a find of a ‘“‘ Crock of Gold ’’’ and always with 
the increase of particular knowledge which comes only from 
patient investigation. 

After tea Dr. Eliot Curwen, F'.S.A., gave a full account of all 
that is known of the Hove tumulus as discovered in 1856 
and showed a replica of the famous amber cup found therein 
and now in the Brighton Museum. 

Brig.-General Godfrey-Faussett, I°.S.A., Chairman of the 
Council, called attention to the Society’s appeal in The 
Times on behalf of the needful repair of the Barbican 
at Lewes to prevent further damage by frost and vibration. 
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The meeting closed with hearty votes of thanks to all 
concerned. 

II.—Mr. William Page, F.S.A., has handed over his great 
responsibilities for the Victoria County Histories to the 
University of London. Few know the extent or the value 
of Mr. Page’s labours, but it is not too much to say that he 
has revolutionised the whole outlook of what may be called 
the amateur antiquarian. He has placed within reach of the 
beginner the channels of information which must be followed 
up to their source before the amateur can become the expert. 
In any question of local history the first step now is to consult 
the Victoria County History, and although the series is not 
yet complete the mass of information already collected and 
edited by Mr. Page will stand as a monument to his amazing 
power of work and co-ordination, for many generations. 

III.—The Annual Meeting of the Society will take place 
on Wednesday, March 22nd, at the Town Hall, Lewes. 

IV.—A Conference of Record and Allied Societies was held 
in London on November 14th, 1932, with the Master of the 
Rolls (Lord Hanworth) in the chair. The Sussex Record 
Society and the Sussex Archeological Society were represented 
by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., and Miss M. S. Holgate 
respectively. 

The object of the meeting was to give effect to the report 
of a Committee appointed in 1930 to plan the co-ordination 
of the work of the British Record Society with that of other 
kindred Societies. 

The chief points were the formation of the embracing 
Association, to be called the British Records Association ; to 
adopt the Constitution as advised by the Committee, and to 
fix the amount of the subscription for Institutions and 
Members. Further details can be obtained of the Hon. Secs., 
British Records Association, c/o Institute of Historical 
Research, Malet Street, W.C. 1. 

V.—TuHE BaRBICAN, LEWES CAsTLE.—The Council of the 
Sussex Archeological Society is issuing a general appeal to 
the county for funds to repair the Barbican and ensure its 
safety. For some years past cracks have been developing in 
the east wall, and the condition of the parapet overhanging 
the road has given rise to anxiety. One of the sandstone 
corbels fell recently, and loose flints detach themselves from 
time to time. Sir Charles Peers, H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, endorsed a letter from the President, 
Viscount Gage, and the Chairman of the Council, General 
Godfrey-Faussett, which appeared in The Times recently, 
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on the urgency of the position, and it is felt that it is only 
necessary to make known the need for assistance to meet 
with immediate response. It is proposed to secure the roof 
parapet and wall with reinforced concrete, as was successfully 
done in the case of the keep tower a few years back, and 
this will render the building safe for all time. Only the 
essential work will be carried out now, and for this an 
appeal is made for a minimum sum of £500. The Barbican, 
which is of almost unique interest in English military 
architecture, has a claim on all who live in Sussex and who 
value the county’s antiquities. Any help, however small, 
will be welcomed, and donations should be addressed to the 
Barbican Fund, Barbican House, Lewes. 





EXCAVATIONS ON THE PAVED ROAD, HENLEY, 
SUSSEX. 

Two trenches were dug in July, 1932, across the old road 
leading from the King’s Arms, Fernhurst, to the village of 
Henley, in order to discover whether anything in its structure 
afforded proof of the Roman origin traditionally attributed to it. 

Immediately below the village this road is paved for a 
distance of about 39 yards with large, irregularly shaped 
blocks laid close together, and as far as possible in lines 
transversely. The surface area of the stones varies 
considerably, an average size is I ft. rin. by gins., but 
some are as large as 3 ft. by 11 ins. There are indications 
that the surface of the whole road was originally similarly 
treated!. 

Trench I, a half section, was dug about 66 ft. north of the 
gate to field 6802, on the west side of the road, at a point where 
the pavement appears never to have been disturbed. 

The paving blocks were found to be of a hard variety of the 
local sandstone, roughly squared with the pick, but not 
dressed. The blocks varied in thickness from 44 to 7 ins., and 
were hand pitched, the joints being as narrow as possible. 
The paving rested on a layer about 4 in. thick composed of 

(1) The pavement ceases abruptly at the parish boundary, but 
there are considerable traces of paving above the village, after the 
sharp turn and before the junction with the modern road. The lower 
part of the road has an entirely modern surface, but the removal of 
some turfs on the west side, close to the junction at the King’s Arms, 
disclosed blocks similar to those on the hill. 

(2) 25” Ordnance Survey Sheet. Sussex West, xxi, 4. The 
measurements in this case and in that of Trench II were taken from 
the southernmost of the gate posts comcerned. 
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sandstone quarry rubble, on a soling of large stones bedded in, 
and resting on the natural clay, and increasing in size towards 
the centre of the road. Scattered through the layer of rubble 
were occasional pieces of iron slag. ‘This was of the smooth 
grey-green, flint-like variety produced by charcoal smelting 
in blast furnaces, and was the only dateable material found 
during the excavations’. The total depth from the surface 
of the road to the natural clay was about 14 in., there being 
only a very slight camber. The apparent width at this point 
was 18 ft. 5 ins., but the west side may have broken away 
owing to the action of a small stream in the ditch. The 
paving is continued right to the edge of the shallow ditches, 
which are narrow and immediately under the hedges. 


Waser 








Rumg thee - 
Oe gust Mite. Clips, Osat, Sue 
Seen 
Seale & 


The second point investigated was 54 ft. north of the lane 
through Guildford Copse. Here it was found that while the 
modern road measures only g ft. 2in., the old road was 
19 ft. 3 ins. in width. Its construction consisted of a 3 in. 
layer of 2} ins. gravel mixed with sandy loam, covering one 
of clay, sand and gravel rubble, depth 8 ins., on a soling 7 ins. 
thick, which differed from the modern water-bound macadam 
road construction in that the stones composing it were laid 
flat instead of being placed on edge. A certain amount of 
slag similar to that found in Section I was scattered through 
both the upper layers, but its presence here is not conclusive, 
as the pavement has been removed at this point and 
reconstruction of the substructure may have taken place. 


(3) Straker. Wealden Ivon Industry. p.g8. See below. 
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The result of these excavations is definitely negative as 
regards a Roman origin, owing to the discovery of blast 
furnace slag below the undisturbed pavement in Section I. 
Mr. Ernest Straker has very kindly examined specimens of 
this slag and writes ‘‘ They are quite definitely blast furnace 
slag, and therefore not of earlier date than 1550, and quite 
likely 18th century, when the cinder laws compelling furnace 
owners to furnish slag for roads were in operation.”’ 

A blast furnace is known to have been worked from about 
1762-1788 at Surney Hatch, half-a-mile to the east, and 
another between 1653 and 1776 at Northpark, a mile to the 
west of the road‘. The unusual width of the road suggests 
that it was intended for wheeled traffic, and one is forced to 
conclude that it was constructed sometime during the coaching 
days. At the same time the smooth and slippery surface of 
the paving, particularly on the steep hill through the village, 
does not seem appropriate to driving, and must have increased 
the difficulties of the ascent. 

It would be interesting to know whether there are examples 
of coaching roads paved in this manner in other parts of the 
country. 

K. M. BE. MURRAY. ° 





ROMAN AND PRE-ROMAN POTTERY 
FOUND IN LITTLE HORSTED. 
I.—ROMAN POTTERY. 

The East Sussex County Council have recently reconstructed 
and widened a section of the Lewes-Uckfield road, and at the 
cross roads, three miles from the latter town, the corner of an 
arable field on the NE. side was given to the Council by the 
owner of the Horsted Place Estate, the late Francis Barchard, 
Esq. In April, 1932, whilst cutting back the high bank at 
this spot, the workmen came upon broken pottery, some of 
which was removed with the soil to a dump some distance 
away. The intelligent foreman, however, stopped work at 
the place and with his pocket knife cut out an almost complete 
Roman pot 5 ins. high. ‘This has been dated as being about 
100 A.D. It was removed with other interesting earthenware 
objects to the Assistant Surveyor’s office, and the opening in 
the bank was temporarily covered. By courtesy of the 
Surveyor, I, as the Lewes local representative of the Sussex 


(4) Ponsonby. Priory and Manor of Lynchmeve and Shulbrede, 
p.182. 
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Archeological Society, received the ‘‘finds’’ in July and 
was allowed to investigate the site. With the help of a 
few friends it was excavated by August 16th. It is 
approximately on the roo ft. contour, and at this 
spot the Weald Clay and the Lower Tunbridge Wells Sand 
are in evidence. In the trench made (some 9g ft. in length 
and from two to three in depth) hundreds of sherds were 
found, many being “ rims’”’ and ‘“ bases.’”’ More than half 
of the area contained charcoal and blackened clay, but no 
metal objects were met with. ‘The site was apparently a 
rubbish pit of Roman use, but at present there is no evidence 
as to where its owners were living. 











Ef 2 ff 2. ff sf ee 
4.G. 1932. 





The pot and other interesting pieces have been placed in 
the Sussex Archzological Society’s Museum in Barbican 
House, as marking another, hitherto unknown, situation of 
Roman occupation in Sussex. 

Two points in relation to this discovery are of interest. 
(1) The situation of the rubbish pit, and (2) some of the 
things found. 

(1) The nearest spot where other Roman things have been 
found is South Malling, some 4} miles SW. ; Roman-British 
iron workings were to the East and North at Chiddingly, 
6 miles ; Framfield, 34; and Maresfield, 6. But a dwelling 
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here would be related to Mr. I. D. Margary’s Roman road 
(see S.A.C. Ixxiii), as it passes near Isfield Church, about 1} 
miles away to the W. 

(2) Among the finds was a heavy circular. object of coarse 
clay, 9} ins. in diameter, not very well baked. It appeared 
to consist of a base (1? ins. high) and an upper disc (23 ins. 
high). The width of the rim was 2 ins., while inside, ? in. 
lower, was a ledge 
14 ins. wide; the 
bottomopenedintoa 
circular perforation, 
24 ins. wide, filled 
with extraneous 
clay. The upper 
disc was blackened 
by fire and smoke. 
As no similar object 
seemed to have been 
known, its original 
use was a matter 
of conjecture, and 
finally it was 
submitted to the 
British Museum for 
an opinion. This 
was given by Mr. 
C. F. C. Hawkes to 
the effect that the 
upper and lower 
portions must be 
treated as separate ; 
they are very similar 
in size, and their 











i ii essential shape is 

Hearlh floor the same. Their 

Diagram showing the suggested composition and 

position of the Tuyére in furnace. , rough surface, with 
-G. 1933. 





a partial blackening 
by fire, seems to point to design and use for some industrial 
process. If,as would be natural in ourSussex district, this was 
iron-smelting, then, as Mr. E. T. Leeds (Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum) has pointed out, they might well be explained as 
tuyéres, or clay nozzles through which the bellows-blast was 
introduced into a bloomery-furnace. There would be several 
of these to one furnace, all more or less alike, so that the 
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resemblance of the two (making them fit over each otherso well 
when superimposed, as found) fits the explanation very well. 
Or they may have been actually put together in use to form one 
double tuyére, as being each relatively thin to the wall of the 
furnace. However, during the excavation care was taken 
to look for traces of slag or metal without success; and 
if this want of further evidence of furnace-work is insisted 
on, then an alternative suggestion would be that these objects 
were simply crudely executed ‘‘ home-made’’ saucepan 
stands for use in the kitchen. 

Another object is an oblong brick (or tile) with rounded 
edges and corners; it measures 10 ins. by 6 ins. by I ins., 
and is scored lengthwise with lines on the surface and 
perforated with a hole in the centre. The scoring is a keying 
for mortar, so the tile was probably used in a wall for 
ventilation. 

Mr. S. E. Winbolt was good enough to visit the site and to 
inspect the pottery. He is responsible for some part of the 
above statement and is of opinion that the rubbish pit seems 
to contain oddments from a pottery kiln. 


Il.—PRE-ROMAN POTTERY. 

Soon after the Roman rubbish pit had been filled in, another 
discovery was made about 100 yards to the W. in Horsted 
Lane, by Mr. Hopkins, of Isfield. In the course of building a 
new house a dozen sherds of pottery were recovered, some 
showing the brim, the base and decoration. They were 
embedded in sandy loam at a depth of about 15 ins., and 
proved to be the remains of a Pre-Roman vessel. Fortunately, 
the finder recognized the importance of preservation; they 
were carefully collected and ultimately submitted to Dr. 
Cecil Curwen, who reports upon the largest fragments as 
follows : 

“The six fragments apparently belong to the same 
vessel. The paste is soft and soapy, and the 
ornamentation, which is derived from that of La Téne II 
(250-50 B.C.), consists of a shallow-tooled inverted festoon 
between parallel horizontal lines occupying the space 
between the shoulder and the neck, embracing groups 
of three impressed circles. The form of the vessel has 
the neck and broadly curved shoulder of the Belgic ware 

. that was introduced into Kent before the middle of the 

first century B.C. The slight tendency to a foot-ring 
under the base points also to the same period, viz., early 
La Téne III. The date of this vessel falls, therefore, 
round about 50 B.C. Closely similar pottery was found 
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by Mr. W. J. Parsons in the Charleston Brow settlement, 
near Firle Beacon, to be described in S.A.C. Ixxiv. 
E. Cecil Curwen.” 

Dr. Curwen arranged for the restoration of this vessel at 
the British Museum, and it is destined to find a place among 
others in the fine collection in the Early Iron Age room at 
Barbican House, where similar pottery from the Caburn and 
the Trundle attest the skilled ability shown in Dr. Curwen’s 
well-known excavations. The cases in this room have been 
recently re-arranged by the Drs. Curwen, and those of our 
members interested in the study of this period now have a 
splendid opportunity for instruction. 

The site at Horsted Lane is composed of much the same 
materials as those found at the Roman rubbish pit, but at a 
lower level. Thus, a layer of iron sandstone lying under the 
loam probably represents a similar stratum observed cropping 
out about half-way up the bank at the north-east corner of 
the cross-roads ; it is 2 ins. thick and beneath it is a bed of 
mottled yellowish-white clay. SIDNEY SPOKES. 


NOTES. 


YONESMERE PIT.—It is stated in the second Sussex volume 
of the English Place-name Survey, pp. 307, 308, that Yonesmere 
Hundred takes its name from a pit ‘‘in Rottingdean,”’ three 
miles from the manor. The reference on p. 308 to S.A.C. xxiii 
(1871) is to a footnote to an article on ‘‘ The Parliamentary 
Surveys of Sussex’”’ by J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, who therein 
observes that “ within the memory of our fathers the hundred 
courts were held........ at a place still known as Younsmere 
Pit in Falmer parish.” 

In the Preliminary History appended to M. A. Lower’s 
Compendious History of Sussex (1870) is found the statement, 
from which J. R. Daniel-Tyssen may well have derived his 
footnote, “‘ Younsmere Hundred so named from a place on 
the South Downs in parish of Falmer. Within memory the 
depressed spot called Younsmere Pit remote from houses was 
the place where the Constables of the hundred were annually 
chosen.”’ 

In the chapter on Falmer in Downland Pathways (1922) 
A. Hadrian Allcroft writes :—‘‘ The Court of the Hundred 
used to meet less than a century ago at a spot called 
Younesmere Pit. So says Lower and all who have written 
of the matter since have repeated him, but none as yet has 
determined where or what was the pit in question. It lay 
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somewhere within the three parishes of Falmer, Ovingdean 
and Rottingdean and that is all the clue we have.” 

A happy accident has revealed at once the probable source 
of the information of which Lower made use and the site of 
the hundred meeting place. For among the manuscripts of 
John Dudney (1782-1863), shepherd, schoolmaster and 
student of science, and one of the original members of the 
Sussex Archeological Society, there has been found a little 
notebook containing jottings on sundry matters connected 
with Sussex, and the last of them reads as follows :—‘‘ Hunns 
Mere Pit in Rottingdean parish about a quarter-of-a-mile to 
the eastward of Woodingdean on the brow of the hill a few 
yards to the left of the road leading from Woodingdean to 
Balsdean. Of late and for some years the plough has passed 
over it so that it is now a flat of a few rods in length with a 
rise or bank on its south side. The shepherds and people call 
it Hounds Mere Pet [sic] and say that the Courts of the 
Hundred were held there but not in the memory of man. 
My father was born 1753 and died when 84 years of age, he 
lived in the neighbourhood nearly all his life. He did not 
remember the courts being held there but had heard the old 
people speak of it—so it is propable [sic] the Court has not 
been held there for more than a century. Perhaps the records 
of the Hundred may refer to it. The Hundred consists of 
the Parishes of Falmer, Rottingdean and Ovingdean.”’ 

A pit closely corresponding to Dudney’s description is to 
be found alongside the old road from Woodingdean to 
Balsdean, which runs E.NE. up a spur, then turns N. to the 
Bostle and thence into Balsdean. A line of poles carrying 
telephone wires follows it for some distance from the metalled 
road between Rottingdean and Falmer. At the third pole 
one passes a reservoir of the Brighton Waterworks. A few 
yards further up the hill the roadway enters the field which 
had recently come under cultivation when Dudney wrote. 
It yet bears evident marks of the plough, but has been laid 
down to grass again for some years. Opposite the 8th and 
gth poles is what is left of Younsmere Pit. 

It is now a shallow boat-shaped depression with its longer 
axis parallel with the roadway. Its dimensions are 
approximately 50 yds. by 25 to 30 yds. and its depth 5 ft. 
at the centre of its level floor, the horizontal measurements 
showing the extreme points at which the present configuration 
of the ground departs from the original natural surface which 
existed before the pit was dug and later cultivation near filled 
it in again. The longer axis is that along which the plough 
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and harrow must, from the steepness of the slope to the north, 
have always travelled. ‘‘ A few yards to the left of the road,” 
that is to the north of it, describes its position perfectly, but 
of the ‘‘ bank on its south side,’’ i.e., between it and the road, 
there are merely the faintest traces to-day. It may be that 
in time the plough levelled that also ; or the “ rise or bank ”’ 
may refer to the difference in level between the field in which 
the pit is situated and that on the south side of the roadway. 
The position indicated is 1575 yds. NE. of Ovingdean, 
Church and 1 mile 375 yds. N. by W. of Rottingdean Church 
and the pit above described lies in the parish of Rottingdean 
just within the old boundary which divided that parish 
from the parish of Ovingdean. D. MACLEOD. 


FIND OF COINS AT SELSEY.—The find of Roman Coins 
at Halton, Albion Road, Selsey, has been fully reported in 
the public press, but the matter should be recorded here. 
They were found when digging in the garden, in a crock which 
was broken by the blow which brought it to light. The soil 
had amalgamated with the coins into a mass like a cannon 
ball, but some 40 or 50 became detached. 

The Coroner was communicated with and an inquest held. 
The find was brought in by the jury as Treasure Trove, being 
of silver. The finders will receive the full antiquarian value. 
The coins have been submitted to the British Museum for 
examination. They appear to be of 3rd and 4th century date 
A.D. There may be possibly some gold ones among them. 
There seems to have been some object of copper or bronze 
in the crock, the corrosive action of which makes it difficult 
to separate the mass of the coins. One of them bears the 
name of Postumus (A.D. 240-256) and another of Galerius 
(A.D. 305-311). 

Any coins not required by the Treasury will be returned 
to the finders, represented by Mrs. Thorpe, in whose garden 
they were found. Ex. inf. J. Bailey. 


PEVENSEY BRIDGE.—A correspondent sends particulars 
to The Times of November 30th, 1932, of stones belonging 
to Pevensey Bridge, which is being reconstructed at the present 
time on account of road improvement. 

Stones dated respectively A.D. 1589, 1675, and 1826 have 
been found and will be replaced so as to be easily seen. 

The inscription on the second stone runs ‘“‘ John Pelham 
Bart, Water Bayliffe and Henry Coby, Deputy Water Bayliffe 
and Expenditors to this bridge built 1675.”’ 
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Reference is also made to ‘‘ Ancient Bridges of the South 
of England,”’ by E. Jervoise, who on p.48 gives an extract 
from the Patent Rolls of 1403 regarding a new sluice required 
at Pevensey Bridge. 


PIGEON LOFT AT UPPER BEEDING.—In making 
alterations at Pond Farm House, Upper Beeding, the Pigeon 
Loft here illustrated was discovered, its existence having been 
entirely forgotten. The nests are formed of earthenware pots 
each weighing 5? Ibs. and measuring 9} ins. long and 5 ins. 
in diameter at the inside of the mouth, swelling out in the body 
of the pot tosome 7ins. ‘The total weight must be very great. 











The length of the loft was about 20 ft. and the width 7 ft. 

The discovery was made by Mr. Frank Duke, who has 
kindly supplied the drawing and has given one of the pots 
to the Society’s Museum at Barbican House. The owner of 
Pond Farm is Mr. Victor Wood, who has given Mr. Duke 
every assistance in the matter. 
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QUERIES. 


WERE RYE AND WINCHELSEA BURNT DOWN BY 
THE FRENCH in 1448 or 1449 ?—The above question, which 
has been answered affirmatively for so many years, has become 
so doubtful to me that I venture to put the evidence before 
the readers of S.N.Q. in the hope that someone will be able 
to throw light on the matter. 

I will deal first with the affirmative evidence: 

(1) Jeake, in his “‘ Charters of the Cinque Ports,” written 
late 17th century, says “ Both were burnt (Rye and 
Winchelsea) by the French in the time of King Richard II, 
as I take it, and King Henry VI, about the 26th or 27th 
year of his reign; in which I suppose the old records and 
Charters of the Town of Rye perished because none elder 
than his 27th year, save only some fragments, are to be seen ; 
in which consumption as conceived the old Church was burnt 
and this now standing built since, the former standing near 
to Ipres Tower in the place yet called the Old Churchyard.” 

(2) That the Chamberlains accounts in Rye Archives 
commence towards the close of the year 1448. 

(3) That Tenterden wasannexed to Rye as a member on Aug. 
I, 1449, and mention is made of several burnings of the Town. 

The reasons for a negative reply : 

(1) That from April 1st, 1445, to June Ist, 1449, there was 
a truce somewhat badly observed, it is true, between the Kings 
of England and France. 

(2) That England held Normandy and _ presumably 
command of the Channel during this period. 

(3) That the King of France was busily engaged making 
peace between the rival Popes, Nicholas and Felix. 

(4) That no contemporary account, either French or 
English, so far as I know, refers to it. 

(5) Thos. Jeake’s account, written over 200 years after 
the event, is both qualified and inaccurate in other statements. 


Can anyone help ? LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 


BOUNDARY MARKS.—Is the word “‘ doole”’ still current 
in Sussex speech to describe a parish or farm boundary ? I 
happen never to have heard it among Sussex country folk. 
Also have any readers noted any survivals of this ancient form 
of boundary point? In my wanderings over the downs I 
have frequently found long lines of low earthwork or balks 
which were evidently division lines but never ‘‘ dooles.”’ 

A. A. EVANS, 
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BARROWS.—I shall be glad if anyone having unpublished 
details of Sussex barrows will communicate with me. The 
details desired, for recording in a future article in the S.A.C., 
include :— 

(1) Excavation-records ; 

(2) Locality and measurements of barrows not marked 
on the latest revision of the 6” O.S. maps ; 

(3) Local names ; 

(4) Folklore ; 

(5) Mention of barrows in early charters or other 


documents. 
Further details will be gladly supplied to those interested. 
Bloomsbury House Club, L. V. GRINSELL. 


Cartwright Gardens, 
London, W.C. 1. 





REPLIES. 


THATCHER FAMILY (see iv, 126).—William, younger son 
of James Thatcher, of Priesthawes, by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Edward Gage, was baptised at Westham, gth October, 1580, 
matriculated at Oxford, aged 13, from Magdalen College gth 
February, 1593/4, and graduated B.A. 17th February, 1598/9, 
having been admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1598. He married 
Ann, daughter of Lady Muriel Tresham (widow of Sir Thomas 
Tresham) before 24th January, 1611/12, when his father 
settled certain lands upon him, with remainder—in case 
William should die without issue—to his own eight daughters. 
Of these daughters the last mentioned is Mary, wife of William 
Iston [sic] esquire (S.R.S. xiv, No. 1019). 

Mary Eyston would have been more correctly described as 
coheir, not of her father, but of her eldest brother, John 
Thatcher, who died s.p. 3rd September, 1649 “ the last of that 
name and family’’ (M.I. at Westham). 

William Thatcher, it would seem, was not entitled to 
quarter the arms of Lewknor. There is good confirmation 
(Early Chancery Proceedings, 843/23) of the marriage of his 
great-grandfather, Thomas Thatcher, with Joan, daughter of 
Nicholas Lewknor (S.A.C. iii, ror), but Joan neither was in 
her lifetime nor became in her issue a coheiress (ibid. 102). 

A. F. RADCLIFFE. 


CHRISTOPHER MINSHULL (see iv, 126).—The following 
details may be useful although not a complete answer to Mr. 
Spokes’ query. 
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Christopher Minshull (Mynshall) Born at Minshull, co. 
Chester, c. 1554. M.A. Oxon. 1580. Priest 1578. Rector 
of Ashington with chapel of Buncton 1582. Pres. Walter 
Covert. Also rector of Ashurst 1585. Married December 7th, 
1596, Joanna Munche, widow, daughter of Lawrence Boude, 
rector of W. Grinstead. Died sometime ante March 1614-15. 

The information is taken from the Dunkin MSS. at 
the British Museum, which Mr. H. Burgess is copying 
with great diligence for the benefit of S.A.S. A Clergy List 
is being formed with all the references which were of necessity 
omitted from Hennessey’s List, which was published in 1goo. 
It will consist of a card index of parishes and incumbents, and 
is to be found at Barbican House as far as completed. We 
are much indebted to Mr. Burgess and also to Mr. H. J. 
Glover and others for their valuable help. 

The Visitation of Sussex, 1634, adds the information that 
his birthplace was Le Grene, in Minshull, and that he was 
the father of the Christopher M. of Arundel described as 
‘servant to my Lord Marshallof England.’ It differs from the 
Dunkin MS. in giving his wife’s name as Jone daughter of 

Bridger and widow of ——Monk. 

Mr. L. F. Salzman calls attention to the description of the 

arms of Christopher M. of Arundel to be found in a List of 


Gentry in Sussex in 1634, taken from the Visitation of that 
date and printed by the late Col. Attree in S.A.C.-xxxix, 112. 
These arms correspond with those on the tomb at East 
Lockinge, and the probability is that the subject of the enquiry 
is the grandson of Christopher Minshull of Ashington and son 
of him of Arundel. 





ERRATA. 
p.59. For M.H.G. read M.H.C. 
p.g8. Delete full stop after Baronagium. 
p-98. 9g lines from foot for Rydon read Reydon. 
Pp.99-100. For Selsfield St—John’s Common tread 
Selsfield—St. John’s Common. 
p.117. ‘Two lines from foot for gua read quia. 





ADDENDA. 

Further references to Hyde Abbey’s possessions in Sussex 
occur in Fines of 1202, relating to the advowson of Heighton 
Church and of 1219 concerning land in Duneketon 
(Donnington) held of the Abbey. S.R.S. ii, 52, 164. 

Thesurname Winchester is fairly common in Sussex to this day 
and may beasurvival from the close connection of earlier times. 








